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woman of small fortune must give 
entertainments, she cannot afford 
to pay people to make preparations J 
therefore while $he is employed in 
such occupations, her children run 
into mjschief, if they ave not either 
sent to nurse, or to school : this wo- 
man must also return visits, which 
practice is as bad or worse for her 
family. Another woman devotes her 
time to the fine arts, or to literary 
pursuits, while her children are in 
the same danger. We,generally see 
that unnecessary occupations con- 
sume more time than positive busi- 
ness; a great deal of which can bi? 
done in the midst of tractable chil- 



dren, and girls soon Ieam to assist 
their mother. 

Mrs D. I am so perplexed with 
the charge of one child, that I often 
wonder how people do who have a 
great many children. 

Mrs E. It is a vulgar saying, 
" the hen that ean scratch for one, 
can scratch for ten;" and it is ge- 
nerally observed that many children 
are as easily managed as one, and in 
some cases, perhaps, more 30 ; this 
is one plea used in favour of board- 
ing-schools, because more system is 
established in them for the necessa- 
ry well government of the family. 
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MEMOIR Ot THE REV, GEORGE WALKER. 

Cintmuedfnm p. S6S, JV». XXVIIT. 

XN 1730, Mr. Burke brought for- 
ward his celebrated motion for a 
reform in the public expenditure. 
As a prelude to this, petitions had 
been presented from Yorkshire and 
other counties in support of this mea- 
sure. Mr. Walker on this occasion 
fxerurd himself with considerable ef- 
fect in procuring one from the county 
of Nottingham He drew up the pe- 
tition, and concluded his speech 
on the occasion, in the following en- 
ergetic words : 

" Go o\> then, ye people of Eng- 
land, in the course in which ye have 
s^t out, and turn not to the- right, 
or to the left, for all the shadowy 
phantoms, which those who wish you 
no speed may dress up to beguile or 
awe you. As from you originated 
the good work, on your constancy 
and firmness entirely depends the 
bringing it to a happy issue, the ob- 
taining all your wishes. Every art, 
every sophistry, every false alarm, 
and hypocritical jealousy will be 



tried to disunite, to unman you ; but 
if you suffer yourselves to be over- 
leached, to be intimidated, you 
have made your last attempt for your 
country, for youselvfis, and for your 
children ; and you will fall below 
the level of other slaves ; the cha- 
racter of Englishmen, the very cha- 
racter of men will not be left you. 
But I look for better things, I 
see no room for fear, for any thing 
but' the most reviving, animating 
hope. The line of the people's 
sufferance is past, and ministerial ra- 
pacity and oppression shrink before 
you. For as there is no power which 
ought, so there is no power which 
can withstand y°«t » you be not 
wanting to yourselves. Set! the 
tide is turned, the ebb of Britain '» 
over; and fair integrity : and gene- 
rous, unbought patriotism ; and de- 
cent, manly liberty; and all your 
truest glory are revisiting this fa- 
voured island. Welcome them, seize 
them,, hold $hem; and may that 
being, who is propitious to honest 
and good designs, bless the British 
people with all success !" 
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The next public question, that en- 
gaged his attention, was the subiect 
of parliamentary reform. The un- 
constitutional influence of the mi- 
nister had been so clearly evinced 
in the prolongation of the war con- 
trary to the general sentiment of the 
country, that it became apparent even 
to the most prejudiced observer, that 
the house of commons was no longer 
the organ of the national voice, 
while the termination of those hos- 
tilities, which had been so obstinate- 
ly persevered in by one parliament, 
having been effected upon the meet- 
ing of a new one, most forcibly e- 
vinced the impolicy of continuing 
for so long a period a trust that could 
not subsequently be revoked, and 
over which little or no controul 
could be exercised. These glaring 
defects, to which with justice all the 
calamities of the country were at- 
tiibuted, had excited the geneial at- 
tention to the correction of those 
abuses in the representation of the 
people, which, by destroying the in- 
dependence of parliament, and de- 
taching its interests from that of 
the people, had rendered it a mere 
passive instrument in the hand of 
the minister. If the spnit which 
was manifested 6n ths occasion, and 
which contributed to that celebrat- 
ed decision of the house, that the 
power of the crown had increased, 
was increasing, and ought to be di- 
minished, had leceived that encou- 
ragement from above, to which its 
laudable and patriotic tendency en- 
titled it, it might ultimately have led 
to such a reformation of public af- 
fairs, as every friend to the futnie 
happiness and prosperity of his coun- 
try would have rejoiced in ; but 
it has been the misfoitune. of the 
present reign, to have been uniform- 
ly maiked by an alienation from 
those enlarged and liberal principles, 
which should characterize the ad- 
ministration of a free country : thus 
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while it met with every discourage- 
ment from government, there was 
not sufficient zeal and unanimity in 
the people, to give that necessary 
degree of confidence and authority 
to their leaders, to ena'ile them to 
contend with so formidable an oppo- 
sition, backed as it was by those se- 
ducing applications to the personal 
iriterests, the ambition, and the avaiice 
of individuals. Year afteryear maik- 
ed some flagrant dereliction of prin- 
ciple on the pait of their leaders, till 
at length the all-corrupting influence 
of the court had so thinned the ranks 
of the reformers, that the virtuous 
few who remained could only la- 
ment the failure of their well meant 
efforts, and the prospect of those e- 
vils, which such selfish and illiberal 
principles of government necessari- 
ly produce. 

Of the various meetings which 
were summoned throughout the 
kingdom for the furtherance of this 
object, there were few go important 
either in respect of the number or 
the rank of the individuals who at- 
tended, as that which assembled at 
Mansfield on the 28'.hof October 1782. 

On being requested by several 
who attended the meeting to deli- 
ver his sentiments on the occasion, 
Mr. Walker lose and made a long 
speech replete with sound constitu- 
tional principles. 

This' speech excited the strong- 
est marks of approbation fiom the 
meeting. Among those who ex, 
pressed themselves most particularly 
gratified was that illustrious patriot 
the late sir George Saville. 

The present duke of Norfolk also 
thanked him in the feme of the 
meeting. So favourable an intro- 
duction to the notice of the great, 
accompanied by such flattering tes- 
timonies of their approbation, might 
haVe endangered the humility of a 
poor minister of the gospel, and 
excited expectations incompatible 
11 h h 
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with the purity of his motives. If 
private advantage had been the ac- 
tuating principle of his conduct, a 
field was, now open to him, which he 
might have cultivated witb success, 
and where his talents could scarcely 
have failed of reaping a reward : 
but he was instigated by other mo- 
tives than those of personal etholu- 
ment : at a time which he thought 
required the exertions of every vir- 
tuous citizen, he stepped forward to 
discharge his duty to his country ; 
and, satisfied with this he returned 
to the private walk of his piofession, 
without any exertion to prolong his 
acquaintance with the great, though 
without retiring from their preferred 
civilities. 

Subsequent meetings both of the 
town and county wcie held for 
the purpose of furtheung this ob- 
ject ; and in all of the** his services 
wereexeited with gic:U advantage 
to the cause he espoused. Iu the 
year 1785, another general meeting 
ofthe county was summon*' 1 , vvhete, 
in support of the petition which he 
diew up for the occasion, he deliver- 
ed one of the most animated and en- 
ergetic defences- of the rneasuie, that 
pe.rhaps ever was made. 

lie began with endeavouring to 
restoie the haimony of the meet- 
ing, which had been something en- 
dangered by one gentleman indulg- 
ing the -warmth of the momeut, and 
expressing more than he probably 
intended, and by other gentlemen 
apprehending too much from even 
an induect opposition to a measure, 
in which their hearts were so honest- 
ly concerned He was persuaded, 
that they agreed in wishing well to 
the general object that was in view, 
though they might dift'er in smal- 
ler matters, which, whether right 
or w«J»g, would not; in all proba- 
bility be fcven contemplated by the 
legislature, and therefore, however 
objects of private speculation, could 



not wisely be introduced into public 
debate. But with respect to the 
geneial question, he thought he 
could clearly collect, that it met 
all their minds; that the broad face 
of wisdom, of justice, and of utility, 
which it piesented, enforced appro- 
bation or submission from all. It 
seemed to be conceded by all, that 
their representative body was not 
what it ought to be, and that the nati- 
onal security, which a true repre- 
sentation promises, must be abando- 
ned to despair, if its constitutional 
character were not lecovered, if some 
salutary reform were not elfected! 
in this exceedingly degenerated and 
corrupted body. There was a shame- 
facednessin the opponents of a par- 
liamentary reform, a shrinking 
from the question, which induced a 
suspicion, that their voice was at 
vanance with their heart, or a se- 
cret conviction, that no arguments 
of truth, of tight. of fitness, or of 
wisdom, could be adduced to give a 
colour to their opposition. The re- 
foim, which the petrtion prayed for, 
was constitutional, it was wise, it was 
necessary. In vindicating its claim 
to a constitutional right, he repeated 
in a concise manner that historic 
view of our constitution,, which he 
had stated at large to the county 
when it was last assembled at Mans- 
field. To this he added, that the 
same clear truth was to be inferred 
from the very theoryof our consti- 
tution, as it was conceived by every 
one, by foreigners as well as natives. 
Ko one ever expressed: his idea of it 
in other teims, than that of a coa- 
lescence of three distinct estates for 
a common good. The only three ci- 
vil oiders of men, which the idea or 
experience of government can give 
biith to, and which separately or 
unitedly stamps a character on every 
government that man has known, 
were all adopted by the excellent 
constitution of these kingdoms, that 
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what might not safely be intrusted 
to one or two of the thiee, might 
be secured by the union of all, that 
they might form a well-balanced 
depository of that supreme power, 
•which every government must some- 
where repose. This, whether in the 
Same terms or no, is the idea which 
has ever been entertained of the British 
government, which every writer on 
the subject has expressed ; it is the 
common notion of us all, for which 
we might equally appeal to the e- 
nemies as to the friends of the peti- 
tion. But the truth and essence of 
this fine idea of the British govern- 
ment was gone, if one of these three 
independent orders of the slate were 
utterly swallowed -up by one or 
both of the remaining two. There 
Ought Jo be a common sense, a de- 
cent consistency in our notions, what- 
ever they be ; yet men and Bri- 
tons can so far abandon all sense 
and meaning, as to talk with rap- 
ture of the unrivalled form of their 
government, yet acknowledge as 
an incontested fact, that one of the 
three orders, the independency of 
which enters into the very theory of 
this government, is, as to all its ef- 
ficacy and power, created and con- 
trolled by the other two. Either 
maintain, that the government of 
these kingdoms is wisely reduced 
from three orders to two, or reas- 
sert the independence of that house 
of commons, which was meant to 
originate from us, and to be actuated 
by our soul. In the true spirit and 
virtue of our constitution, we were de- 
signed to be freemen ; abandoned 
to the will of the other two orders 
of the state, we must descend with 
the other nations of the earth to 
the condition of slaves; for it is 
not in human wisdom to provide 
for freedom, when all power is sur- 
rendered to those higher ranks of 
life, whom virtue sooner quits, and 
who aie not formed to sympathize 



with the degraded mass of the com 
munity 

In maintenance of the same consti- 
tutional right, Jie appealed to the con- 
stitutional language of these king- 
doms. The nreaning of established 
terms, early adopted by, and for e- 
ver preserved in the course of any 
government, exhibited the most 
decisive proofs of the original spi- 
rit and intention of its constitution. 
King, Lords, and Commons, meant 
three seperate unmixed political or- 
ders, or meant nothing that an- 
swered to the expressions. These 
terms never m>eant, nor will be 
maintained at this day to mean, that 
the commons are comprehended in 
the king, are comprehended in the 
lords, or are compiehended in the 
king and lords together. We know 
the personages designed by 
king and lords, and do we not know 
ourselves, under the designation of 
a term borrowed from our own rank 
of life ? Does the unvaried lan- 
guage of our government for ever in- 
struct us whom the commons in par- 
liament were designed to represent, 
from whom they were to originate, 
and for whom specially to act ; and 
shall we submit ourselves to believe, 
that our proper representation can 
proceed from the lords, that the conv 
mons of England are to be found 
in the absolute creatures of the king 
and lords, nominated by their voice, 
and obedient to their will ? If the 
constitution be changed, and it be 
fit that it should continue to be 
changed, let the language be chang- 
ed also ; let not the abused com- 
monalty be insulted with the moc- 
kery of names and sounds, winch 
ptes.erve only the painful remem- 
brance of what they have lost, which 
embitter the sense of their ruined 
state, by continually holding up the 
beautiful picture of what they were 
designed to be, and what' even at 
this moment, unless by their own 
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abandonment, they may recover 
themselves to. If it must not be, 
that by our true and proper repre? 
sentativeswe are in futuie to have 
an equal voice in the legislative body 
of these kingdoms, let the style as 
well as the existence of the com- 
mons be abandoned; let it be avow- 
ed and declaied, that the king and 
lords devise laws, dispose of life and 
liberty, and give and grant to what- 
ever extent the public money — 
This is the plain naked truth : the 
king and lords do of their own absolute 
pleasure make, and by their own ab- 
solute pleasuie govern a vast ma- 
jority of the commons' house in par- 
liament, and they who make and 
rule the majority make and rule the 
whole. Let then the man, who sets 
his face against the manly claim of 
the people's usurped rights, come 
forwaul, and say that these things are 
not ; or let hnn not gather himself 
tip in affected anger, when he is told, 
that w.th the confessed knowledge 
of departed lights, he is willing to 
abandon thein to the destroyer, and 
is active only in the cause of the 
destroyer; in resisting the well 
meant efforts of those, who, in the re- 
vival of the true spnit of the con- 
stitution, still hope to save their fal- 
ling country. No ! They see not 
the infamy and ruin of their own 
conduct; and because names and 
forms are still suffered to remain, 
they believe, that the glorious consti- 
stution of their ancestors still exists 
in all its wise and virtuous provisi- 
on for the public good. These 
names and these forms ought to be 
documents and proofs to them, that 
a great and dangerous corruption 
has taken place; they ought even 
to the commonest mind to hold up 
a most alarming ttuth He observed 
it to be almost unwoithy of children 
to be amused and soothed with the 
illusion of a mere name cr form, 
when the leahty was gone j it would 



not be a greater folly to look 
for the man in his grave, because 
with his former name he was com- 
mitted thereto, but he added as 
a serious fact, that the more liberal 
is any government, the more terri- 
ble at e the consequences of its cor- 
ruption, and that tyranny never ap- 
pears in so awful a form, as when it 
comes in. the shape and semblance 
of a once free constitution. A nak- 
ed and undisguised despotism must 
obseive some terms with human 
nature, but, under the venerable sanc- 
tion of liberty, it abandons itself to 
every caprice and excess. Thus the 
form of the Roman republic was 
preserved by the Roman emperors, 
but the coriuption of it under this 
form degenerated into the most hor- 
rid and wanton tyranny, that man 
ever submitted to. 

From this evidence of a constitu- 
tional spirit in the leform, Mr. Wal- 
ker passed to the expediency and 
necessity of it. It were absurd to 
look for any of the wise and saluta- 
ry effects of a constitution, unless 
lrom the reality of those very pro- 
visions, which constituted all that 
was wise and salutary in its plan. — 
The wisdom and health of our con- 
stitution was not to be found in the 
existence of a king, not in that of 
lords, not in that of commons sing- 
ly and sepauvtely, but in the well- 
tempered irnxtuie of the regal, the 
aristocratic, and the popular power. 
But if one of these essential parts 
have passed into a meie nullity, the 
ground of dependence is vanished, 
and with it all the hope and possi- 
bility of the singular blessings, which 
so singular a constitution promised. 
It was not from any supernatural 
wisdom in our rude and unlettered 
ancestors, that a f c oim of government 
originated, which mocked all the 
wisdom and policy of the Greeks and 
Romans. It flowed fiom their very 
simplicity, fiom their knowing no 
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essential distinction of man from man, 
from an honest adherence to this 
single principle, an equality of rights 
in all whom they acknowledged as 
freemen, an equal claim of law, of 
liberty, of property, and life. — And 
lie observed asa general rule, that 
one honest principle is worth all 
the mysterious policy and cunning 
of the world, and will ever conduct 
to more true wisdom and solid good. 
In the separation of a king and 
lords they intended a provision for 
public utility, but in the representa- 
tives of themselves, in the reserv- 
ing to this repiesentative body a 
controlling power in all the delibera- 
tions of the sovereign legislature, 
they contemplated the essence and 
the security of what was <!eai to 
themselve^. What has preserved and 
transmitted this blessing to us can 
alone preserve and transmit it to our 
posterity. If the commons of Eng- 
land are not truly and honestly re- 
presented, the third estate is a mere 
name, and the popular liberty is the 
mere sufferance of the day ; it rests 
not, as with our manly ancestors, 
on the solid security of holding it in 
our hand*. If evil had not already 
originated fiom this degeneracy of 
our original constitution, yet, when 
the security is gone, evil must in- 
fallibly ensue ; and on the mere 
ground of prevention, it would at 
any moment be wise and worthy of 
the people to recover the govern- 
ment to that state, for which the pe- 
tition prays. 

But to the plea of expediency is 
added the pressing one of necessi- 
ty. The nation is bowing under the 
heaviest of ills, that a people can 
be conceived to exist under, and all 
proceeding from the very corrup- 
tion of the representative body, 
which the petition deplores. These 
have been amply and pathetically 
stated by Major Cartwright, and 
theicfore need not be again repeated. 



But there is nothing wonderful 
in these evils ; the wonder is, that 
they have not sooner made their ap- 
pearance. When the proper guar- 
dian is removed' from his trust, it were 
folly to look for it's preservation. — . 
If the crown united with its confe- 
derate lords be represented by a 
great majority in the pretended house 
of commons, is it any wonder, that 
ministerial folly and wickedness 
should drive the nation to the pit? 
They who command all are not 
your agents, they receive no com- 
mission from you, they laugh at 
the idea of being accountable to 
you. They know their proper mas- 
ter, and their master's pleasure they 
will do. Sure of being supported 
by the whole legislative body, the 
minister is emboldened to every at- 
tempt; flagitiou^ness springs out of 
security. But unless the people bow 
their necks to this abuse, to meet in 
stupid silence whatever of remaining 
rum another profligate administra- 
tion may bring upon them ; no o- 
ther path is left for them, than what 
'the petition points out : a manly re- 
assertiorj of their constitutional 
rights, and the giving motion and 
efficacy to those means, which may 
rendei the house of commons again 
the true lepre^entative and the faith- 
ful guardian of the nation. It is 
big with horror but to think of the 
piecarious ground, on which at c- 
very moment the existence of a 
free people rests. Divide the repre- 
sentative body rnto three parts ; the 
people have not the appointment of 
so much as one of these parts If 
they who create the other two 
should please to combine, and the 
growing prostitution of the higher 
ranks gives too much credibility to 
such a .supposition, one blow might 
decide our fate, and we might sink 
in an instant into servitude and op- 
pression We have no constitution- 
al protector existing, which could 
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resist and avert- the awful ruin — 
What a prospect does the whole his- 
tory of a late administration pre- 
sent ! With what force does it bring 
home to the most stupid and obsti- 
nate the necessity of an instant re- 
form ! In the present moment a re- 
form may save ; another experi- 
ment like to what has past will place 
salvation out of the reach of all 
reform. 

He concluded with some observa- 
tions on the septennial act. Heas- 
sei ted it to be the mere creature of 
meditated con option, and that from 
the moment of its violent birth, 
corruption has walked over the face 
of this country like a fiend of hell. 
Truth and fact scorn the insulting 
plea of necessity, of a tender re- 
gard to the protestant religion, to 
the house of Hanover. Had the 
battles of Preston and Sheriff' Muir 
not been fought before this daring 
power was usurped, the framers of 
the septennial act might have been 
believed to have acted from a pa- 
triotic motive. But when the na- 
tional fears were blown over, when 
the friends of Rome and the preten- 
der were humbled to the dust, only 
then, in the moment of triumphant 
security, was this monster of corrup- 
tion brought forth. The continu- 
ance of septennial parliaments, to 
this day is a demonstration of the 
principle, from which they proceed- 
ed. 

If parliament were actually in the 
people's nomination, this act would 
alone suffice to vitiate parliament, 
and estrange it from the people — 
In such a length of time they foiget 
their constituents, think themselves 
independent, become self-willed, are 
worth a purchase which no ordina- 
ry form of virtue can resist, and in 
the hope and confidence of this the 
minister can dare to apply the na- 
tional purse to their- seducement. 
These are not dreams and specula- 



tions, they are the mere history of 
the progress of the septennial act ; 
and while that continues, it is al- 
most against human nature to 
secure a virtuous representation ; — 
while the horror of such a prece- 
dent, the thought that the usurpation 
of seven years may sanctify the u- 
surpation of life, or of inheritance, is 
enough to make every honest man 
tremble. On every view, therefore, 
he gave his assent to the petition. 

About the year 1787, a variety of 
circumstances concurred, to favour 
an application to the legislature for 
a repeal pf the corpotation and test 
acts ; and" yery strenuous exertions 
were made on the part of the whole 
dissenting interest of the Kingdom, 
to effect a liberation from the pains 
and disabilities of those disgrace- 
ful and vexatious statutes. As this 
was a subject in which Mr. Wal- 
ker ftlt himself more immediately 
interested, he exerted himself, as 
well on the ground of individual suf- 
fering as of abstract principle, -with 
great zeal and assiduity. The idea 
of this' application originated at a 
meeting of* "deputies from the dif- 
ferent congregations in London and 
its vicinity, in January 17b7, in con- 
sequence of which a motion was 
made without success, though sup- 
ported with extraordinary ability by 
Mr. Beaufoy, Mr. Fox, and others. 
On this occasion it w£s objected, that 
the application was made by the 
dissenters of the metropolis only, 
without the co-operation of their 
brethien in the country, who wer,e 
stated to be generally indifferent to 
the success of the measure. To ob- 
viate this, and at the same time to 
give additional weight and respecta- 
bility to their application, the Lon- 
don committee thought proper to 
seek the support of their friends in 
the country ; in which they met 
with great success. But it w^as not 
till the, plan of union proposed by the 
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Birmingham committee, in October 
1789, was generally adopted, that 
theyfeltthemselvesentitledjto declare 
that they acted in the name and by 
the authority of the whole body of dis- 
senters throughout the kingdom. — 
The object of this plan was to form 
a well connected union of the dis- 
senters throughout England, by a 
chain of intercourse and communion, 
advancing in order through suc- 
cessive gradations to a representation 
of the whole body in a general or 
hational meeting at London. The 
adoption of this was strongly enfor- 
ced by Mr. Walker, both in his in- 
dividual capacity, and as the chair- 



man of the associated dissenters of 
Nottinghamshire,: Derbyshire, arid 
part of Yorkshire. Foi this pur- 
pose he addressed a letter to a gene- 
ral meeting at Leicester, in Decem- 
ber 1789, which, on account of the 
able manner in which it enforced 
the necessity of the proposed onion, 
Was afterward printed by different 
committees, generally circulated 
through the kingdom, and deem- 
ed to have contributed in no small 
degree to the adoption ot that vegu* 
lady organized system of action, 
which the plan contemplated. 
(To be continued.) 
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Brief Observations on the Address to 
Jus Majesty, proposed by Earl Grey 
in the House of Lords, 1 3th June, 
1 8 10, by William Roscoe, Esq. — 
Liverpool printed, 1810. 44p.p. 

IF requires a considerable degree 
of civil courage, a quality of the 
first importance in perilous and bad 
times, to oppose the cairent of 
public opinion running in a wrong 
direction, and undauntedly to resist 
the " ardor civiurn prava jubenti- 
um." We are pleased to see a 
writer of the eminence to which 
the historian of Lorenzo De Medi- 
ci, and Leo X. is justly entitled, 
come forwavdonce more, after two 
former pamphlets on a similar sub- 
ject, in the laudable attempt to disa- 
buse popular ciior, and to publish 
truths that are displeasing, because 
they contravene hastily established 
but firmly rooted prejudices, and we 
willingly embrace the opportunity 
of endeavouring to give greater 
publicity to this pamphlet, as cor- 
roborating sentiments which have 
so repeatedly appeared in our pa- 
ges, on the' bad policy of continu- 
ing me war. 



The English nation never relin- 
quish their fondness for war, until 
they are forced by severe lessons 
learned in the rugged school of 
adversity, to sui render their pro- 
pensity for this despeiale game. 
To prove this fondness for war to 
be a prevailing favourite opinion 
in the English public, we have 
only to look back to the events 
of the pi esent reign. The peace of 
1763 was unpopular, and raised a 
great outcry against the makers. 
of it. However just was the odium 
against Lord Bute on account of 
bis favouritism and his tory p»iu- 
ciples of arbitrary power, probably 
the accusations against him for maL- 
ingthe peace were unfounded, and 
only proved that war was better liked 
by the nation than peace. A 
long series of aggressions on the 
part of a ministry of despotic high 
prerogative principles, in which 
however, let us remember they were 
supported by a large majority, both 
in and out of parliament, ended 
in the American 'war. Martial ar- 
dour, as far as coolly supplying the 
means, was now in full force, till 



